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Abstract 

Reading comprehension is often a forgotten skill in secondary classrooms. Teachers of older 
students assign readings of different styles and levels, but don’t teach the skills necessary to 
process different kinds of texts. This study examined which strategies are effective in giving 
students the skills necessary to read for understanding by answering the question: what strategies 
can be used in order to improve students reading comprehension across different genres? Data 
was collected from six low-performing tenth grade students via observations in the classroom, 
student testing, and student feedback. Data showed small improvements overall and that genre 
had an effect on the success of the different comprehension strategies. Overall, the process 
seemed worthwhile because the students became both more successful and more confident in 
their abilities. 
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Introduction and Research Question 

Working at a so-called advanced school, the Advanced Math and Science Academy 
Charter School, does not mean that all of the students necessarily meet that description. In fact, 
it is quite the opposite in many cases. We are a public school and cannot deny children based on 
ability. Despite that, we often treat these children as if they are little professors. This involves 
advanced material, much of which is written at a high level. Some of our teachers have 
discovered that while students may be capable of understanding the broad concepts through 
teacher explanation, many miss important information because they cannot adequately read and 
understand the written material they receive in class. Reading comprehension for our middle and 
high school students, therefore, is a skill that must be addressed. 

The crux of the problem is that students are not learning about strategies they can apply 
to texts in order to better understand them. Research agrees that students are lacking a 
foundation in reading comprehension and that much of the fault lies within poorly prepared 
teachers. Greenleaf and Hinchman (2009) took a look at the literacy abilities of adolescent 
students and were shocked at the poor results. Although through giving pre-assessments to 
students they found that many students were fluent, meaning they could read the words and 
understand the basic meaning of a passage, they found that the ability to break down a text for 
different layers of meaning, examining arguments, and reading extended passages from more 
difficult primary sources was still missing. Their findings suggest that measures, such as 
personalized instruction and reading strategies, are necessary for students missing the foundation 
of reading comprehension. 

The ability of teachers to teach reading comprehension is also a huge piece in this puzzle. 
Parris and Block (2007) found that many teachers at the secondary level are unprepared to 
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instruct their adolescent students in reading comprehension strategies. They are prepared to 
teach higher-level skills such as finding meanings and connections, but not the basic abilities, 
such as reading fluency or building vocabulary from context clues, which are necessary to allow 
the students to get to that level. Secondary teachers, even those of English Language Arts, are 
not given training in the teaching of reading. The authors also make the bold argument that 
teachers of all secondary subjects “must also be willing to view themselves as literacy teachers” 
(593). We agree that reading comprehension is not an issue in English class alone, as our 
struggling readers show difficulties with the different styles of writing that appear in their 
different subjects. Research justifies our feelings in the belief that all teachers should have the 
ability to assist and teach reading comprehension skills in various reading genres. 

With this research and our own experiences in mind, we developed our research 
question: What strategies can be used in order to improve students reading comprehension 
across various reading genres? This question is difficult to answer because there are a plethora of 
different strategies and programs available for improving reading comprehension. However, all 
students learn differently, therefore a one-size-fits-all strategy will likely not be found. Even so, 
we were confident that we could discover a variety of strategies that work for many students. We 
believed that when those strategies were taught in context, followed by when students 
understood how to select which strategy would fit best for them at a particular assignment, then 
students would be able to improve in their reading comprehension skills. 

Problem Statement and Rationale 

One of the most important skills students need to leave school with is the ability to read a 
variety of material and comprehend it. In adulthood, as well as in school, people are faced with 
everything from fiction and non-fiction texts, to product instructions, to newspaper clippings and 
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magazine articles. All types of literature require that the reader have reading comprehension 
strategies they can employ to understand what it is they are reading. In middle and high school, 
few teachers instruct their students in how to read. As a result, students struggle with difficult 
texts as they try to apply the few strategies they remember regardless of whether they are reading 
a novel, a science lab, a history textbook, or a math equation. While some strategies, such as 
previewing the text or paraphrasing, lend themselves to decoding many different modes of 
writing, many strategies are content specific, such as creating a timeline of events for a history 
class. Our focus is on more general strategies that students will be able to apply in a number of 
situations. 

By identifying a variety of strategies that can be used across the content areas the entire 
school benefits. It allows students to become life-long learners as they make connections text-to- 
self, text-to-text, or text-to-world connections. Allington (2006) reports that most classrooms 
focus on mundane tasks such as those that “emphasize copying, remembering, and reciting.” 

This kind of teaching and learning does not allow students to make meaning; rather it asks 
students to remember and regurgitate what the teachers said. Education’s true focus is to create 
autonomous thinkers. That can only happen when students are able to read material and then 
access a variety of strategies in order to understand the material. Teaching students a variety of 
reading comprehension strategies that can be applied across the content areas will allow students 
to be independent thinkers who create meaning, thereby fulfilling the true intent of education. 

Literature Review 

There is a wealth of information available about reading comprehension, both studies that 
question why students struggle with it and countless resources sharing strategies to help teachers 
combat the issue. This literature review will discuss the problem and look at changes schools 
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can implement. Classroom strategies to improve comprehension, and those that can be used 
before, during, and after reading are included will also be reviewed. 

What’s Missing in Secondary Schools? 

Middle and high school teachers, even those of language arts and literature, often don’t 
consider it their job to teach students how to read. The assumption is that those skills are taught 
in primary school and that the students should now be able to use them to acquire advanced 
knowledge in different content areas (Parris and Block, 2007). Knipper and Duggan declare 
content teachers are required to have a “repertoire of writing-to-leam instructional strategies in 
order to strengthen students’ comprehension of the content” (2006). There is evidence present in 
research: of Ness’ (2007) forty hours in secondary school classrooms, only eighty-two minutes 
was spent teaching adolescent students skills and strategies necessary to process the texts 
specific to each course. Additionally, instruction methods she saw were basics such as questions 
and answers and did not lead to higher order thinking and understanding. Ness strongly suggests 
that both teachers and schools increase their ability to support students in this manner by 
teaching teachers how to incorporate literacy instruction and by making use of literacy specialists 
to support on a day-to-day basis. The argument is that subject teachers should help their students 
be able to read and write in an appropriate and helpful manner for that subject. 

Along with the change in instruction from elementary to secondary school, there is also a 
change in reading material. Moje (2009) describes this change and uses it to emphasize why 
specific reading instruction is necessary in upper grades. While elementary texts are heavily 
structured and designed so students read for understanding, many secondary teachers use 
primary documents, news articles, and other texts written for adults. Moje argues that students 
are not equipped with the skills and strategies necessary to properly dissect the documents their 
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teachers provide. She reminds teachers that they should carefully examine any reading material 
they distribute, so they are able to guide the students through it appropriately. Students and 
teachers need to be aware of both context and text structure. Context includes not only 
understanding origins and purposes of texts, which are important strategies that teachers should 
include in instruction, but also the context in which young people interpret and react to a text. 
This can alter understanding and needs to be considered by the teachers who select texts. 

Overall, Moje’s arguments help to remind teachers that there is much to consider when assigning 
reading to their adolescent students. 

A common theme in reading comprehension research is the role of the subject teacher in 
supporting students. According to Parris and Block (2007), effective literacy teachers can be 
found in all subject areas and show specific qualities that help them increase understanding 
among their students. They emphasize the importance of teacher cooperation and contend that 
an increase of “highly effective literacy teachers can help adolescents and our profession as a 
whole.” The authors’ eight domains of exemplary qualities most notably require teachers to be 
well-educated and informed though advanced degrees, professional development, and a deep 
knowledge base. Successful teachers are also open to different teaching methods and are willing 
to take extra steps to see student success. These same teachers are excellent classroom managers 
while maintaining a good relationship with their students. These ideas are seconded by the 
results at Buckhorn High School (Gewertz, 2009), a high school that turned around their state 
test scores in just a few years. Their success in increasing student test scores and ability seem to 
be based on the fact that teachers took on the challenge of increased comprehension instruction, 
despite skepticism among non-English teachers. Without school-wide support, improvements in 
secondary level comprehension could be difficult. 
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Strategies for Increasing Reading Comprehension 

Vocabulary is a key element to comprehension. Without understanding the words they 
read, a student’s chances of gaining full understanding of a text is slim (McPherson, 2007). 
Camine and Camine (2004) make this point especially clear with science texts. They assert that 
vocabulary must be taught overtly before a unit or reading is assigned. This involves daily 
practice and pre- and post-testing. For science, the authors stress the importance of Greek and 
Latin words build upon roots, suffixes, and prefixes. Students need to be taught the meanings of 
the most common affixes so that they can use them in future units to decode words on their own. 
McPherson (2007) also sets goals for what students should gain from learning vocabulary. 

These include teaching students to sequence and classify. Sequencing can be taught through 
visualization and the creation of charts that sort words into appropriate locations, such as 
beginning-middle-end. Classifying also uses the visual clues of a Venn diagram. Through these 
arguments, it is clear that vocabulary strategies require a great deal of teacher guidance and 
involvement, but are important enough to be a priority. 

Understanding the purpose of a text and a purpose for reading should be considered 
throughout the reading process (Moje, 2009; Massey & Heafner, 2004). Massey and Heafner 
describe the kinds of teacher-led purposes that guide student reading. By giving students a 
question to answer or opinion to form based on the reading, students are able to guide themselves 
to deeper level of understanding than an unguided read-through may provide. A guided focus can 
also help struggling readers focus on the details that are important rather than becoming 
overwhelmed by a text. Students can discover a purpose for reading on their own by previewing 
a text (Moje, 2009). Previewing allows students to get a sense of a text and possibly pick which 
other reading strategies they will implement during and after the actual reading. When 
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previewing the text, students scan the structure of the text, read any caption and viewing charts, 
graphs, or pictures, as well as reading over any questions that may follow the text. Previewing 
methods can also include K-W-L charts and graphic organizers. Using these, students can 
discover the structure of the text, which will help them understand how better to read it. Moje 
also reminds teachers that methods like the K-W-L do exactly what the name implies: allows a 
class to discover what knowledge they already have, and what they hope to learn through reading 
the text. With these ideas in mind, students can later focus attention to the information they are 
missing. 

While learning vocabulary before reading a text builds knowledge, another helpful pre- 
reading tool is accessing prior knowledge (Massey & Heafner, 2004). Students do this naturally 
when they are familiar with a vocabulary word presented in class. They use the word and its 
meaning to help build their understanding of new material. Massey and Heafner stress the 
importance of making connections. Being able to connect the actions and implications of 
different historical events can lead to deeper questioning and understanding. Moje and Speyer 
(2009) stress the importance of building background knowledge prior to beginning reading any 
text. They break background knowledge into six categories: semantic, mathematical, historical, 
geographical, discursive, and pragmatic. Classroom activities geared towards accessing prior 
knowledge can be as simple as word association lists. By brainstorming, students can begin 
making connections, another important comprehension goal. The Texas Reading Initiative 
(2002) asserts that research has established that student background knowledge is critical to 
student understanding of higher- level concepts. The extent of student background knowledge 
determines how well they are able to understand what they read. 
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Strategies that students employ during the reading process are extremely important for 
their reading comprehension. All students need instruction in how to employ effecting reading 
strategies as they read. According to Gajria, Jitendra, Sood, and Sack (2007) one of the greatest 
differences between a student comprehending a passage and the student simply completing 
reading the passage is their ability to monitor their progress. There are many students who would 
benefit from an indiscreet reminder of specific reading strategies to use, such as monitoring their 
reading. Students with learning disabilities, in particular, do not display monitoring skills (Bos, 
Anders, Filip & Jaffe, 1989). There are several strategies that students can use to monitor their 
reading. One way is the use of self-monitoring response sheets. During this process students 
identify key elements of the story, such as the main character, the setting, the main idea of the 
story, the conflict, and how the conflict is resolved (Crabtree, Alber-Morgan, & Konrad, 2010). 

Another helpful strategy for students to use in order to improve reading comprehension is 
visualization. Visualization is the process of “making mental images of a text as a way to 
understand processes or events that are encountered during reading” (Texas Reading Initiative 
2002). It is being shown a visual representation of the text, or the process of creating a mental 
picture of the text as you read. Visualization is intended as a method to supplement reading of 
the text. It should be used every time the reader is introduced to something they are not familiar 
with (Moje & Speyer, 2008). For example, if the students were beginning a unit of study on the 
medieval time period, they would benefit from having pictures of castles, knights, and homes of 
that age supplementing the text they are reading about it. This also allows students to make text 
to world connections as students enter into the world of what they are reading (Simon, 2008). 

Many students benefit from the use of graphic organizers to help them make sense of a 
piece of literature. There are many types of graphic organizers such as semantic organizers, 
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cognitive maps, both with and without a mnemonic device, and framed outlines (Kim, Vaughn, 
Wanzek, and Wei, 2004). Kim et al.’s research reports that semantic organizers slightly improve 
student understanding while cognitive maps work better when created by the students. The 
largest growth was from framed outlines where students demonstrated a positive outcome 
(2004). Another useful graphic organizer is story-mapping. “Story-map instruction focuses 
primarily on characters, time, place, problem, goal, action, and outcome” (Stagliano & Boon, 
2009). According to Stagliano and Boon’s research, story mapping improves reading 
comprehension for upper elementary, middle, and high school students with learning disabilities 
(2009). 

Summarizing and paraphrasing are two similar reading strategies that students need to be 
able to employ in order to be successful readers. Summarizing and paraphrasing require students 
to think about what they read and restate it. Both paraphrasing and summarizing are used either 
during reading or after reading. When students summarize, they identify important information 
from the text (Texas Reading Institute, 2002) and write it in their own words. Knipper and 
Duggan suggest having students write out summaries on index cards at the end of every class 
(2006). This increases student understanding as well as creates a review tool students can use 
later on. Paraphrasing is simpler for students because students do not have to select only 
important information. According to Kletzien’s research, when students paraphrase they make 
connections with prior knowledge to “access what is already known about the topic and to use 
words that are part of the reader’s knowledge” (2009). The RAP strategy, recommended by 
Dieker and Little, is a paraphrasing strategy where students read a paragraph, then ask what the 
main idea of the passage is, and finally identify the main idea and put it in their own words 
(2005). Allington, in his book What Really Matters for Struggling Readers , asserts that 
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developing a student’s ability to summarize is the most necessary of all reading strategies (2006). 
Students must be taught how to summarize and paraphrase rather than be told what to summarize 
or paraphrase (Moje & Speye, 2008). 

Summary 

Jacques Barzun declares that “no subject of study is more important than reading ... all 
other intellectual powers depend on it” (quoted in Schmoker, 2006). Successful reading requires 
students being taught to use reading strategies before, during, and after reading a text. Reading 
comprehension goes far beyond the English classroom. Heidi Hayes Jacobs, in her book Active 
Literacy Across the Curriculum states, “Each teacher — at every grade level, in every subject — 
needs to embrace the notion that he or she is a language teacher” (2006). The research presented 
above agrees that teaching students multiple strategies and teaching them how and when to apply 
those strategies will increase student reading comprehension across all subject areas. 

Study Design 

We completed this study by using teacher action research. Andrew Johnson (2008) 
defines action research as “a systematic inquiry into one’s own practice” where one studies “a 
real school or classroom situation to understand and improve the quality of actions or 
instructions.” This research method is conducted by the teacher/researcher who views his/her 
own teaching and the students’ progress as it happens in a purposeful environment by evaluating 
qualitative research. Because the teacher is the researcher as well, it is easy to control the 
environment and isolate the individual area of focus. Action research uses a five step process: 
identifying a problem, deciding what data should be collected and how to collect it, collecting 
and analyzing data, describing how the findings can be used and applied, and sharing the 
findings and plan for action with others (Johnson, 2008). Using teacher action research was best 
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option for this research because it is a systematic way to real answers in a classroom. It does not 
just follow ideas others have theorized about, but it practices real research in action. 

Plan for Triangulation 

Our three types of data collection instruments work together to create a full picture of 
student understanding. The bulk of our data comes students’ assessment — the tests that our 
participants take after learning specific reading strategies. Supplementing that are student 
surveys that ask students about their reading strategy use and Mike’s reflective observation of his 
students’ progress during the data collection period. Our proposal initially called for formal 
observation, but we found that the informal reflection was a more practical option based on 
scheduling and class composition. Examples of each tool can be seen in Appendices A, B, C, 
and D. In addition, the post-survey that was added on to supplement teacher observation can be 
seen in Appendix E. Figure 1 shows the relationship between the three categories of data 
collection instruments. 

Figure 1 - Plan for Triangulation 

' 

Student Self- 
Analysis 




Participants 



In a change from our initial proposal of studying both seventh and tenth grade students, 
participants consisted exclusively six tenth grade students from Mike’s “prehonors,” or college 
preparatory level class. It is the lowest distinction currently available at AMSA. As a charter 
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school, students and their families choose to attend. As the Advanced Math and Science 
Academy, we teach many extremely proficient students looking for a greater challenge than most 
public schools offer. Those challenges are available, but not all of the students who choose to 
attend the school are advanced, or even at grade level. While there are levels of difficulty, most 
of the curriculum expectations apply to all students, so teachers put a great deal of effort into 
adaptation and differentiation. When Mike met this particular class in the fall, he found that most 
were below grade level, and several were in danger of failing the high-stakes tenth grade MCAS 
for reading comprehension. This class offered the most needed opportunity to provide help to 
the students who need it the most. The small sample size also allowed us to collect more data 
and analyze it more thoroughly. 

Data Collection 

Instruments & Procedures 

Student self-analysis. 

As a preliminary data tool, two groups of students participated in a reading habits survey 
(Appendix A). Administered after reading a passage (Appendix F for 7 th grade students and 
Appendix G for 10 th grade students), the survey asks students to identify which, if any, reading 
comprehension strategies they employed while reading the text. Our hope was to discover if any 
of our students use these techniques naturally before time was spent explicitly teaching them. 
Students participating in the survey were both our eventual study participants, Mike’s six tenth 
graders, but also 71 of Caitlyn’s seventh grade students. With these extra participants, we 
received a varied view of the techniques of a wide variety of reading styles and levels. By 
understanding which strategies many students use without instruction, we may be better able to 
form a plan for introducing strategies on future implementations of this teaching plan, though we 
did not use this data to form the procedures for the actual research study. 
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Administration of the student self-analysis was integrated into regular lessons, with no 
prior discussion of reading comprehension strategies. Seventh grade students read a New York 
Times article entitled “Into a Packing Box, Not Stuff, But Souls,” (Appendix F) as part of a 
discussion tool for a personal writing assignment. The article was fairly difficult for seventh 
graders, and likely required some strategic reading for most of the students. After reading 
individually, each student took the survey and responded whether they though they used any of 
the listed strategies. Classes were not briefed on the reading strategies, though the teachers would 
explain a strategy if asked. They were also asked to describe in writing how they used two of the 
strategies they selected. Mike followed the same process with Coleridge’s classic, Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner (Appendix G). 

Student assessment. 

The primary source of data, student assessment, was collected by administering past 
MCAS tests (Appendix C) for grade ten reading comprehension. This process involved only 
Mike’s six-member tenth grade class. The past tests used were from 2005-2010. After struggling 
a bit with test reliability in our pilot study — the textbook we used had at least one question so 
poorly written that every student and teacher answered it incorrectly — we thought that MCAS 
tests would provide a reliable and consistent testing tool. Since they are created as a decisive 
assessment on which high school graduation is dependent, we felt confident that these tests had 
been fully evaluated for grade level appropriateness, accuracy, and clarity. The participating 
students will also be taking the MCAS this spring, so working with the tests also provides 
important review and practice to help them pass. In addition, three teacher-created reading 
comprehension tests on the novel Frankenstein (Appendix D) were given during the unit 
following the main data collection period. 
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The reading comprehension MCAS is divided into different text selections with 
accompanying comprehension questions. The passages are comprised of a combination of 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and/or drama. The questions are each connected to the Massachusetts 
Curriculum Standards in English Language Arts. These distinctions helped us to view our data 
more specifically based on genre such by determining if a student increased his or her 
comprehension of poetry. Additionally, we could observe specific skills such as the standard of 
“understanding a text.” Using multiple text excerpts of different topics and genres also prevents 
students from being fatigued or frustrated by a certain topic — something that could have easily 
happened if all testing had been about a novel or other long piece of writing. 

The main data collection procedures revolved around teaching reading comprehension 
strategies to our main participants, and then testing them to look for improvement in 
comprehension. In order to better understand any future improvements of the students, the first 
test administered was a control test in order to measure the students’ aptitude without any formal 
instruction in the reading comprehension strategies. Mike then began introducing the strategies 
one at a time, covering a new strategy every other day or so. In the order they were presented, 
the core reading strategies we focused on are previewing the text, visualizing, rereading, and 
creating textual connections. As Mike taught the additional strategies, he reviewed the ones 
taught in previous lessons. For example, the day students learned and were tested on rereading, 
they also briefing reviewed previewing and visualization. Therefore, much of our data shows 
student performance with the ability to use several reading comprehension strategies at once. 

Mike followed the same general procedure for introducing each strategy. He began each 
lesson by introducing and explaining the tool. Using an MCAS passage, Mike demonstrated 
how to effectively use it. Next, members of the class read the passage aloud, with the others 
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following along. After reading, students began answering the accompanying questions. They 
worked on them individually, and then the class shared their responses to find the correct answer. 
Mike had the students share some of their thought processes about finding the answer, asking 
questions like “How did you know that was the answer,” in order to have the student explain 
how he or she used the text, and possibly the reading strategy, to find the correct response. This 
guided practice was not included in the data. Mike used frequent checks for understanding as the 
class went through the questions together to help keep everyone focused on the thinking process. 
After the group lesson, the class was given a new test to read and answer individually. They 
were given instruction to use the strategy and a short review and reminders of the previous 
strategies. 

Teacher observation. 

Our third instrument was a teacher observation and reflection. Each day, Mike would 
observe the student’s attitude toward the assessments, and the intent was to complete an 
observation checklist (Appendix B), but that did not come to fruition. Though we had thought 
the teacher reflection piece would be a good balance in our research, implementation became 
difficult because of additional stressors and commitments during Mike’s day. We instead used 
Mike’s memories of lessons, which were sometimes a general mood, other times quotations of 
what students had said that stuck with him. Because this part of our data collection failed to be as 
reliable as documented notes, a student reflection was administered after the next unit of 
literature, Frankenstein, was completed; this took place over a four week period following the 
original instruction and data collection period. This survey (Appendix E) asked students to 
identify whether they believed the strategies were helpful when completing the MCAS questions 
as well as whether they used any of the strategies when reading Frankenstein. While specific 
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teacher input would have been interesting, the unexpected opportunity for student feedback also 
proved valuable. 

Analysis 

The student self-analysis survey which was given before any teaching and compiling of 
data was sorted by each question pertaining to our research and included the student response 
that they use a particular reading strategy. Tally marks were made for each student response, and 
then a percentage of students who responded in each particular way was calculated. Following 
that, a pie chart was made to give visual representation to the result. 

The student assessment data was collected and graded, then the information was put into 
an excel spreadsheet. Each spreadsheet was identified with the strategy used. Within the 
spreadsheet, there was a heading of what was thought to be pertinent information: the title of the 
MCAS section (i.e. Skunk Man) followed by the genre of the excerpt (i.e. Non-fiction) and the 
year it was on the MCAS (i.e. 2005). Under those headings, there are columns for each of the 
following: Category as defined in Massachusetts State Standards (whether reading and literature 
or language), Description (the specific state standard the question is based on), the correct 
answer, the question number on the MCAS, and then one column for each student with their 
answer given. If an answer was incorrect it was highlighted in yellow. This was repeated for each 
of the 27 MCAS excerpts. 

The set up of the original data sheet was not conducive to analyzing the data, so changes 
were made. The new spreadsheet had four columns to identify each strategy employed. Those 
strategies were given a number code (1 for previewing, 2 for visualization, 3 for rereading, and 4 
for making textual connections). When a strategy was taught and then assessed (or previously 
taught and therefore used) an x was inserted into the box to indicate such. The next column 
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identified the ELA curriculum standard as defined by the Massachusetts State Standards. The 
following column identified the reading genre of the excerpt. The following six columns were 
for the student responses. Each box was left blank unless the answer was incorrect. If an answer 
was incorrect, an x was inserted in the box. 

Creating the new spreadsheet in this way allowed us to sort by various things. We created 
several spreadsheets that were sorted by the specific strategy we wanted to see. We had one 
spreadsheet for each of the following: no strategy used, previewing, visualization, rereading, 
making textual connections, and a post test. Only data that pertained to those specific strategies 
were inserted. Data was compiled using formulas in Microsoft Excel and then put into graphs 
(Appendix H). We decided we wanted to see more of a breakdown so we created spreadsheets 
that were sorted by the individual genre used and sub-divided by each strategy (Appendix I). We 
then put this data into graphs as well. Upon further analysis, we decided to isolate each strategy 
further, ignoring previous strategies taught to see what the correlation was. 

Data from the post-survey that took place of teacher observation was gathered in an excel 
spreadsheet according to student responses. The student reflection data from the MCAS 
assessment was sorted by strategy and included the student response as either: very helpful, 
helpful, a little helpful, not helpful, or useless. Tally marks were made for each student response, 
and then a percentage of students who responded in a particular way was calculated. Following 
that, a pie chart was made to give visual representation to the result (Appendix J). Student 
responses to their reading of Frankenstein were sorted by strategy used and included the student 
responses of either always, sometimes, or never used this strategy. Tally marks were made for 
each student response, and then a percentage of students who responded in that way was 
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calculated. A pie chart was again used to give visual representation to the results (Appendix K). 
Together, this data provided student perceptions of the tools we had measured and observed. 

Findings 

The results of the pre-teaching survey showed that students were fairly comfortable with 
the concept of some of the reading strategies. We have no way to know how well the students 
understood the meanings, or how effectively they were used, but 71 of 77 students reported using 
at least one comprehension strategy to get through their readings. Visualization was the most 
common strategy, with 61% of students reporting using it. Previewing has the lowest 
participation with only 9% of students previewing the text before reading. Rereading and textual 
connections findings were mixed, with 36% and 42% of students applying them respectively. 
These results showed us that students need direct instruction on how to use tools like previewing 
and rereading, with which they were unfamiliar. 

The data from our student assessment, as seen in Figure 2, reveals that student reading 
comprehension increased when they used at least one reading strategy. Student growth was 
roughly 3.5% higher for each strategy than the initial pre-test where no strategies had yet been 
introduced. The results do not distinguish which reading strategy works best for students; 
however, based on student post-survey, students indicated that visualization and making textual 
connection made the biggest difference. We found the student opinions odd considering that the 
assessment used were previous MCAS tests, which have questions that frequently refer back to 
the passage, which means previewing and rereading should be the most effective strategies. 

These results do not indicate whether students used the strategies taught prior to the assessment 
being given, but there is a positive correlation between the strategies and the gain in 
performance. The post-test category was included to show how student growth continued beyond 
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the initial study. Students were not directed to use specific strategies in their literature unit on 
Frankenstein , of which the post-test assessed student comprehension. One weakness we found in 
our study is that we cannot determine with accuracy how any specific strategy, other than 
previewing, affected student outcome. Students had learned previewing before they learned 
about visualization, so it cannot be determined how much they used previewing during 
assessment of their use of visualization. In future work, we would teach strategies in isolation to 
different groups and use larger samples to assure more accurate results. 
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Figure 2 

When we separated the data by genre and included data from all strategies taught, data 
was very clear. Figure 3 shows a large gain was made in student comprehension of fiction from 
69% correct prior to students learning strategies to 76% when they had been taught a reading 
strategy. This is a positive correlation showing that the use of reading strategies increases student 
performance in fiction. Student comprehension increased in non-fiction as well. Poetry, 
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surprisingly to us, decreased. While the graph shows a 1% decrease, the actual difference is only 
.1% (64.4% with strategies and 64.5% without strategies). Nonetheless, the slightly negative 
correlation shows that the reading strategies students were taught did not increase their 
comprehension of reading poetry. 
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Figure 3 

Figure 4 shows interesting information we discovered when looking at a few individual 
students. Large gains were seen in fiction for these three students. Taking into account their 
post-test as well, which was also fiction, Student 2 scored an 81% on the post test, while Student 
3 and Student 6 scored 87% respectively. Overall, this shows a growth of 29% for Student 2, 
37% for Student 3, and 37% for Student 6. In terms of grades, those numbers take students from 
Fs to Bs, an enormous gain. Interestingly in non-fiction, considering all students combined 
gained 2% in non-fiction, these three students scores all decreased by between five and six 
percent after learning and applying reading comprehension strategies. This may be due to the 
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sample before strategies were taught consisting of only nine non-fiction questions. A larger 
sample is needed in order to see more clear results. However, this negative correlation does show 
that these strategies are insignificant at best with non-fiction text. The poetry results showed little 
correlation between the strategies taught and comprehension results. While two students showed 
slight gains, one student showed a significant decrease. The initial sample before teaching these 
strategies, however, was only eight questions, and again, this is too small a sample to make a 
definitive claim. The overall results for all students showed little correlation between strategies 
taught and comprehension score change, however, so we conclude these strategies do not impact 
poetry in a statistically significant manner. 
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Figure 4 



Based on anecdotal teacher observation and the student post-survey, teaching reading 
strategies contributes positively to student motivation. During the student assessment, students 
exhibited confidence when taking the assessments. While students had noted in discussions, they 
have dreaded MCAS in the past, they felt they now had the tools to succeed. Mike heard 
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comments like, “These are easy now” often. A pie chart of the post-survey about strategies used 
during MCAS assessments (Appendix J), indicates students identified previewing the text as 
helpful 50% of the time, a little helpful 17% of the time, and not helpful 33% of the time. 
Students identified visualization as very helpful 67% of the time, and helpful 33% of the time. 
Students identified rereading the text as very helpful 33% of the time, helpful 17% of the time, a 
little helpful 33% of the time, and not helpful 17% of the time. Students identified making 
textual connections very helpful 17% of the time, helpful 50% of the time, a little helpful 17% of 
the time, and not helpful 17% of the time. 

Students were also asked whether they always, sometimes, or never used the strategies 
they learned within their next unit of study, the reading of the novel Frankenstein. Though they 
were not told to do so, all six of the students used at least two of the strategies, while three 
students used each strategy at least some of the time. Appendix K shows the most used strategies 
were visualization, where 50% of the students used it all of the time and 50% of the students 
used it some of the time. Rereading and making textual connections were used by 33% of the 
students all of the time, while 50% used it some of the time. Previewing the text was not used as 
much, only used by 66% of the students some of the time and never by the other 33%, because 
students felt there was not as much to preview. 

The students’ post-survey results verify the student assessment results of the post-test. 
Scores on all three assessments were above a C level for all students. In addition, students 
reported to enjoying reading the text, while they reported that, in most cases, they had not 
actually read a single book last year or any of the past years. The reason they read, they reported, 
was because they enjoyed the book and the class discussions about the book. The teacher 
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observation, however, was that students displayed confidence in their understanding at a much 
higher level that earlier in the year. 

Implications 

There are many ways our teaching will change as a result of our research. One thing we 
will both do is insert explicit instruction in reading strategies into our current curriculum. We 
will find places where we can teach a specific strategy naturally. Mike has inserted explicit 
reading strategy instruction in the beginning of the 10 th grade low level English course prior to 
reading any difficult text. It will then be reviewed frequently throughout the year. Caitlyn will 
teach previewing and rereading in the context of MCAS, and will also teach other reading 
strategies prior to beginning each literature unit of study. 

The most exciting part of our research was not quantitative. The students who were part 
of this study gained so much confidence in their own reading ability that they want to read. They 
have since repeatedly asked Mike when they get to start the next novel. They all read the entire 
book of Frankenstein as their test results indicate. By starting the year with reading strategy 
instruction and showing the students how well they can do when they know how to do it, we 
believe it will increase student confidence and motivation as has been the outcome with these 
students. 

Our school is among the top 10 schools in the state in MCAS performance every year, 
with each grade having between 95-98% of students scoring proficient or advanced in ELA. 
However, the data indicates that by implementing the teaching of these strategies our scores will 
improve. Therefore we are going to introduce teachers in our school from all departments to 
these (and additional) strategies for reading comprehension. Our data indicates that there is at 
least some gain by some students across the three genres we tested. It stands to reason, therefore, 
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that matching strategies with subjects where they will be most effective will be beneficial for all 
students. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A 

Student Reading Habits Survey 

Name: Period: 

Reading Habits Survey 

Place a check in the box next to each of the following comprehension strategies you use when reading. Then 
explain how you used each one you indicated by using details of the reading assignment in your description. 

I tried the following strategies when I read: 

[ ]I previewed the piece of writing to understand it better before I read. 

[ ]I tried to find the main idea of the text. 

[ ] I tried to understand the purpose of the text. 

[ ] I asked myself questions about things I’d like to know more about. 

[ ] I made connections between the text and myself, another text, or the world. 

[ ]I re-read the text. 

[ ] I slowed down when the passage became more difficult. 

[ ]I defined key words in the passage so I could better understand the passage as a whole. 

Strategy: 

How you used it: 

Strategy: 

How you use it: 

Strategy: 



How you used it: 
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Appendix B 

Sample of Teacher Checklist 



Student Name: 


Skill 


Dates Observed 


Paraphrase a detail 














Summarize the main idea of a 
passage 














Make a text to self/text/world 
connection 














Ask a question that furthers 
discussion at a deeper level 














Understand the purpose of the 
reading 














Infer meaning of a passage 
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Appendix C 
MCAS Tests 



Reading Comprehension 



In the novel by Charles Dickens, Oliver Twist is an orphan in nineteenth-century England who is a " ward 
of the state " because he has no one to support him. Mr. Bumble, a minor official or "beadle," wants Oliver 
to work for Mr. Gamfield, a chimney sweep. In this excerpt, Mr. Bumble takes Oliver to court to get the 
approval of the local officials. Read the excerpt from Oliver Twist and answer the questions that follow. 



OLIVER TWIST 

by Charles Dickens 



‘Now, Oliver, my dear, come to the gentleman.' As Mr Bumble said this, he put on a 
grim and threatening look, and added, in a low voice, ‘Mind what 1 told you, you young 
rascal!’ 

2 Oliver stared innocently in Mr Bumble's face at this somewhat contradictory style 
of address; but that gentleman prevented his offering any remark thereupon, by leading 
him at once into an adjoining room, the door of which was open. It was a large room, 
with a great window; and behind a desk, sat two old gentlemen with powdered heads, 
one of whom was reading the newspaper, W'hilc the other was perusing, with the aid 
of a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, a small piece of parchment which lay before him. 
Mr Umbkins w as standing in front of the desk on one side; and Mr Gamfield, with a 
partially washed face, on the other; while two or three bluff-looking men, in top-boots, 
were lounging about. 

3 The old gentleman with the spectacles gradually dozed off over the little bit of 
parchment; and there was a short pause, after Oliver had been stationed by Mr Bumble 
in front of the desk. 

4 ‘This is the boy, your worship,’ said Mr Bumble. 

5 The old gentleman who was reading the newspaper raised his head for a moment, 
and pulled the other old gentleman by the sleeve; whereupon, the last-mentioned old 
gentleman woke up. 

6 ‘Oh, is this the boy?' said the old gentleman. 

7 ‘This is him, sir,’ replied Mr Bumble. ‘Bow to the magistrate, my dear.' 

s Oliver roused himself, and made his best obeisance. He had been wondering, with 
his eyes fixed on the magistrates' powder, whether ail boards 1 were born with that white 
stuff on their heads, and were boards from thenceforth on that account. 



1 boards — court officials, similar lo judges 



ill 




